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FOR THE WORLD'S 
CHILDREN 


The United Nations Children’s Fund at Work 


RUTH CRAWFORD 


Information Section, United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, New York 


HE United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund— 
UNICEF as it is now called round 
the world—is in its second year of op- 
eration, 
Each day, with the help of UNICEF, 
a nourishing meal is placed “on the 
table” for some 4,000,000 children and 
nursing and pregnant women in Europe 
alone, an additional 350,000 children 
and mothers among the Arab and Jew- 
ish refugees in Palestine, and some 200,- 
000 children in China. 
Each day thousands of children are 
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tested and vaccinated against tubercu- 
losis—a work now going on in a num- 
ber of European countries and about to 
get under way on a large scale else- 
where in Europe, and in North Africa, 
the Middle East, the Far East, and the 
Americas. 


What the Fund is doing 


The feeding program and tlie anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination program are 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 
Fund to date, but much else is also be- 
ing done. With the help of UNICEF 


thousands of children are being out- 
fitted with new clothes—underwear, 
dresses, shirts and pants, and jackets— 
and thousands are being fitted with new 
shoes. Layettes are being provided for 
the newborn, and diapers are being 
distributed, 10 toa baby. Thousands of 
blankets have been rushed to the chil- 
dren in the refugee camps in Greece and 
in the Palestine area. Supplies have 
been sent in largé quantities to fight 
epidemics and to. start child-health 
programs. And, not the least impor- 
tant in the long view, several hundred 
child health and welfare specialists 
have been given intensive training op- 
portunities, 

To make the accounting in still other 
terms, the Fund’s help is going, or soon 
will be going, to children and mothers 
in some 30 countries and 6 territories, 
and to the Palestine area. Govern- 
ments of 27 countries have contributed 
money, supplies, or services to the 
equivalent of more than $75,000,000; 
and the peoples of 41 countries and 30 
territories, through the United Nations 
Appeal for Children, have raised more 
than $30,000,000 for the children, of 
which the equivalent of more than $10,- 
000,000 has been given to the Fund. 
And from the residual assets of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration the Fund has re- 
ceived more than $30,000,000. 

Such an international achievement 
warrants looking into, not only in terms 
of what has been done, but of how it 
was accomplished. 


Origins of the Children’s Fund 


The Children’s Fund was brought 
into being out of need. It was as simple 
as that, and as imperative. UNRRA, 
after the war, had met part of that need, 
but UNRRA in 1946 was ceasing opera- 
tions. The children who had been de- 
pendent upon UNRRA for the food 
that held flesh and bone together could 
not be left to hunger, and many of them 
might have gone very hungry if it had 
not been for this aid. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Nations, acting on the recommendation 
of UNRRA, established the Children’s 
Fund December 11, 1946. The resolu- 
tion, No. 57 (1), was passed unani- 
mously; and, happily, that unanimity 
has been maintained ever since. 

The Assembly’s resolution established 
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priorities among the children to .be 
aided, and outlined the methods of 
operation. It also set forth the prin- 
ciple that aid was to be given strictly 
on the basis of need, without regard to 
race, creed, nationality, or political be- 
lief. On that basis the Fund has crossed 
international borders; and, what is no 
less important, it has started a two-way 
operation: Almost all of the countries 
that have received the Fund’s aid for 
their children are now contributing to 
UNICEF, and their help is given on 
exactly the same basis as the help of 
other countries was earlier received. 


Make-up of the Executive Board 


The decision as to which children 
shall be aided, and in what way, is made 
by the Fund’s Executive Board. The 
Board is made up of representatives of 
26 nations, broadly representative, geo- 
graphically speaking, of the United 
Nations itself. Each of the delegates is 
appointed by his government. The 
United States is represented by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. The 
chairman of the Board is Dr. Ludwik 
Rajchman, the Polish representative, a 
man of long experience in the health 
work of the League of Nations. The 
chairman of the Board’s 10-nation Pro- 
gram Committee is Mrs. Donald B. Sin- 
clair of Canada, who has likewise had 
a distinguished career in the social wel- 
fare field. An American, Maurice Pate, 
is the Fund’s executive director, and 
assisting him is a small international 
staff at headquarters in New York and 


in countries where the Fund is 
operating. 

The actual operation is carried on, 
through governments and through vol- 
untary agencies within the assisted 
countries, to reach the children in 
schools, clinics and hospitals, children’s 
centers and institutions, and the like. 
The vastness of the operation, the many 
kinds of aid offered, the Fund’s relation 
to both donor and recipient govern- 
ments, and the many other complexities 
must lead to the question as to how such 
a work has been possible in so short a 
time in the midst of today’s political 
strife and economic uncertainties. The 
answer, perhaps, is that the Fund had 
to succeed. It could not be allowed to 


fail. 


The Fund’s operation 


The Fund, in starting its work, had 
behind it the experience of UNRRA. 
Equally important, it had the sum of 
knowledge and experience represented 
by the Executive Board, supplemented 
by expert opinion drawn in from time 
to time. 

Because of that pooling of experi- 
ence, the Fund’s program in any coun- 
try, in both its broad outlines and its 
detail, has many points of similarity 
with what is being done elsewhere in 
the world. 

The basic principle of the Children’s 
Fund operation is this: It draws upon 
countries and peoples that are able to 
contribute in money, goods, and serv- 
ices, and then distributes that aid, 


country by country, on the basis of 
children’s needs, in ways that help those 
countries build up their own services. 

The Fund’s aid is given conditionally, 
with the recipient being required to 
meet certain conditions, among them to 
carry part of the cost. The UNICEF 
contribution must be matched by the re- 
cipient government: In practice, it is 
often more than matched; in some in- 
stances the Fund’s contribution is but a 
small part of the total cost. Thus the 
aid offered serves as a stimulus to local 
endeavor. 

Throughout the operation the Fund’s 
role is that of trustee between donor and 
recipient. That trusteeship is respected 
and shared, in turn, by all who are par- 
ticipating in the program, through to 
those who make the final entry in the 
kitchen storeroom books. In carrying 
out this trust the Fund acts upon the 
evidence—the bill of particulars about 
children’s needs. Before undertaking 
any program, studies are made by ex- 
perts, and the facts are brought before 
the Program Committee first, and then 
the Executive Board. 

A plan of operations is then drawn 
for each country, in cooperation with of- 
ficials of that country. That plan, in 
effect, serves as a contract. 


The aid reaches the children 


Then begins the actual work of get- 
ting aid to the children. Difficulties are 
many, particularly in these days of short 
commodity supplies and currency diffi- 
culties. The Fund, in effect, takes its 


Europe’s children say “Thank you” to UNICEF in their own way. These two drawings, and the one on page 149, were exhibited in Vienna, 
along with 2,000 other drawings and designs, as part of a poster contest that was held for children in Austrian and Czechoslovak schools. 
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shopping list—milk, meats, fats, and 
fish-liver oils; medical supplies; raw 
materials—to the world market, with its 
hard and soft currencies, and shops to 
advantage to get the most for the money. 
At the receiving end, the mission and 
the responsible government agencies 
take over, and supplies are moved to 
where the children are waiting. Every 
kind of conveyance is used, including 
oxcarts that get through the mud roads 
to the villages, and airplanes that fly 
BCG vaccines, and, on occasion, emer- 
gency supplies of food, medicine, and 
blankets. 


Some must go without 


Fortunately there is good will all 
around, and somehow the supplies get 
to the proper warehouses on time and 
in good order. They are then drawn 
upon, as planned, for certain categories 
of children in specified places. At that 
level, the greatest difficulty of all often 
has to be faced; that is, making a choice 
between one child and another as to 
which one may have the Fund’s aid, 
since there is not enough to go around. 

The choice is made in various ways: 
Commonly it is on the basis of a doctor’s 
recommendation or that of a social 
agency. Parent-teachers committees 
provide further means of selection and 
control. Sometimes the choice may be 
between the child whose father is unem- 
ployed and the one whose father is tem- 
porarily employed at a small wage. 
Such choices are made day after day, 
with all who have any part in it rebel- 
lious, yet carrying through the assign- 
ment. Is it not better that at least some 
be fed ? 


“From the United Nations’ 


The brighter side of the picture is 
bright indeed, for it is the reality of 
the United Nations itself. The fact so 
generally lost sight of is that in this 
warring world many children are being 
helped back to health and strength by 
the United Nations. One can imagine 
the thoughts of a mother as she reads 
the wrapper around the diapers given 
her for her baby: “From the United 
Nations”; the joy of a little girl who 
for the first time in her life has a new 
dress, a shirt, and panties, from the 
United Nations; the boy with his new 
pair of shoes; the refugee boy or girl 
with a warm blanket; to say nothing 
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of the 4,000,000 or more who have been 
fed a supplementary meal each day 
with the help of the United Nations. 
What must the thoughts be of parents 
who come from miles around to bring 
their children to be vaccinated against 
tuberculosis? The United Nations 
helped make that possible. 

Gratitude, though, is a word one 
should be careful about using when 
speaking of a generation of children 
who have suffered as these have suf- 
fered because of war, yet gratitude— 
and pride—are the words. The chil- 
dren write “thank you” letters to the 
United Nations; they draw pictures of 
the United Nations, pictures that show 
they have caught hold of the idea that 
the United Nations is a// people, work- 
ing together. Their teachers write, 
and their parents, and the town offi- 
cials, and others who have seen what 
has been accomplished. 

And their pride! This they will do 
for the United Nations as the United 
Nations wants it done’ At the gov- 
ernment level that pride is expressed 
in the instructions to the staff. Par- 
ticular emphasis is invariably given 
to the stipulation that the aid must be 
given without discrimination. 

What is taking place in the towns 
and villages where UNICEF is operat- 
ing can perhaps best be likened to what 
happened in this country during the 
war, under the Emergency Maternity 
and Infant Care program. 

The law was written that made good 
care possible for servicemen’s Wives and 


infants, but before they could get that 
‘are, hospitals in many communities had 
to be brought up to minimum standards. 
One thinks of the miners in a town in 
Wyoming who on their days off cleaned, 
painted, and put in order a place that 
could be used for a hospital. 

In a town in Bulgaria the people con- 
verted a saloon into a children’s center, 
where UNICEF could operate. They 
cut down the tables and chairs to chil- 
dren’s size, made cupboard space be- 
hind the bar, and painted the place 
brightly. They left the horseshoe over 
the door, for luck. 

In Italy, milk bars have been opened 
by volunteer groups so that UNICEF 
milk can be distributed to preschool-age 
children. 


Thousands of volunteers take part 


In China, often it is the missionary 
group that carries on; one missionary 
made her way through the military lines 
to get UNICEF supplies. 

The examples are as many as there 
are towns and villages, for the UNICEF 
operation, when it finally gets to the 
children, is one carried on in large part 
by volunteers. They trudge to the 
schools through all kinds of weather 
early in the morning, to prepare and 
heat the milk so that it will be ready 
when the children arrive. They find 
corners where a stove and a table and 
chairs can be set up, and the children 
brought in out of the cold. They find 
the stove, and the firewood, and the pots 
and pans and ladles. And, from their 


Vaccination of children against tuberculosis with BCG vaccine, an international program now 
conducted as a joint enterprise by UNICEF, WHO, the Scandinavian Red Cross, and the gov- 
ernments of the assisted countries, will soon be taken over entirely by those governments. 
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own small stocks, as well as from na- 
tional government supplies, they sup- 
ply bread and vegetables and fruits to 
“match” UNICEF supplies. These 
volunteers are numbered by the thou- 
sands—in Europe alone there are more 
than 40,000 feeding centers, most of 
them using volunteers. 

And, as everywhere, one gain leads to 
another, with much that will some day 
be traced back to UNICEF. The habit 
of milk drinking, for instance. 

The Fund’s feeding program is based 
on milk—mainly dried skim milk. It 
has the proteins the children need; it is 
cheap, comparatively; and it can be 
easily handled, and it is sanitary. In 
many places, though, it was a strange 
product ; for that matter, many children 
were not accustomed to milk in any 
form. In order for it to be accepted, its 
value had to be explained, just as in this 
country, a generation ago, the impor- 
tance of a safe supply of milk had to be 
taught to mothers. Now in all the 
UNICEF countries where child feeding 
is being carried on extensively it is 
widely accepted. In fact, UNICEF 
milk has been so well “sold” that in 
some places a counter-campaign has had 
to be undertaken to persuade mothers 
that their own milk is best for their in- 
fants. For the older groups the results 
are so apparent in the children’s im- 
proved health that all are convinced. 

The question remaining is how can 
the children continue to have milk when 
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UNICEF is no longer in operation. 
Already important steps have been 
taken by the UNICEF-assisted coun- 
tries to assure a continuous supply. 
With UNICEF’s help they are building 
their own milk-processing plants. U- 
NICEF is supplying only certain pat- 
ented parts; the rest of the equipment, 
the buildings, and the labor are being 
supplied by the recipient countries. 
The product is to be distributed free to 
needy children. 

In the same way, other programs now 
being carried on with UNICEF’s aid 
are destined to have a lasting effect on 
the health and welfare of children. The 
BCG antituberculosis vaccination pro- 
gram, now being conducted as a joint 
enterprise by UNICEF, the Scandina- 
vian Red Cross societies, and the gov- 
ernments of the assisted countries, will 
soon be taken over in its entirety by 
those governments. They will have 
their own sources of vaccine, and their 
own corps of technicians. They will 
take over, too, the full responsibility 
for venereal-disease eradication pro- 
grams and, in time, the malaria-control 
and other programs initiated with the 
help of UNICEF. (The Fund’s medi- 
cal programs are carried on in coopera- 
tion with the World Health Organiza- 
tion and under policies developed by a 
joint UNICEF-WHO Committee on 
Health Policy.) 

Meanwhile, the Fund’s help is being 
used in still another way likely to have 
effect not only in the assisted countries 
but in the whole field of child welfare. 


To help develop national programs 


Last summer, as part of their con- 
tribution to the Fund, the governments 
of France, Sweden, and Switzerland 
arranged special courses which brought 
together those who are carrying, or who 
are expected to carry, heavy responsi- 
bility for developing national child- 
health and child-welfare programs. 

The Swiss course was designed espe- 
cially for those dealing with child vic- 
tims of the war; the one in Sweden was 
for doctors. The French course was the 
first of its kind anywhere, for it brought 
together a faculty of outstanding 
authorities in the whole field of social 
pediatrics. 

These courses were so successful that 
courses are again being organized—this 
year also in England—and this phase 








of the Fund’s work is due to be ex- 
panded, particularly as work gets fur- 
ther along in the Far East. There, the 
first need is for trained personnel, for 
without them the best-laid plans must 
remain on paper. 


Programs vary with needs 


In meeting the needs of children, the 
Fund has been flexible, suiting its oper- 
ations to the special needs of the various 
countries. 

In Europe the basic program has 
been one of child feeding. 

In the Middle East, too, material aid 
has likewise been dispatched. 

In the Far East, however, programs 
of another kind are being developed in 
order to make the Fund’s help count 
most effectively. 

In China, for one example, an Amer- 
ican surgeon, Dr. Leo Eloesser of San 
Francisco, has worked out with the 
Chinese a training program that may 
be the means of bringing basic health 
knowledge to large sections of the popu- 
lation. With the Fund’s help he pro- 
poses to train cadres of workers—peo- 
ple of ordinary education—who will in 
turn train others in an ever-expanding 
circle. 


Teaching maternal and child health 

What Dr. Eloesser is doing in China 
may very well be adapted to other areas 
in the Far East, and elsewhere, where 
the people do not yet know the ele- 
mentary rules of sanitation, disease pre- 
vention, and maternal and child care. 

At the same time, the Fund’s assist- 
ance is being asked by a number of 
American countries for special demon- 
stration projects to show the way to im- 
proved health for mothers and children. 
In all these undertakings the Fund is 
working closely with the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and other United 
Nations organizations. 

What can be done, though, still re- 
mains small in relation to the world’s 
great need, for the Fund’s resources are 
extremely limited. 

The money the Fund has so far re- 
ceived has been spent, or allocated, for 
present programs. It is hoping that 
more money will be forthcoming from 
governments—its mainstay—and from 
the second United Nations Appeal on 

(Continued on page 158) 
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DONALD J. BOURG, M. D. 


TO COMBAT CEREBRAL PALSY 


Regional Medical Director, Division of Health Services, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Denver, Colo. 


EREBRAL PALSY is a physical 
handicap caused by some dis- 
order of those parts of the brain 

which control muscular activity. In 
terms of this definition, cerebral palsy, 
except to the highly specialized diag- 
nostician, is not a clear-cut disease en- 
tity like rheumatic fever or infantile 
paralysis. We can describe it though 
and can generalize regarding cerebral 
palsy in several respects and so come 
closer to understanding the condition. 


No one cause known 


First, as to the cause. This condi- 
tion may be the result of any of a 
variety of causes. Brain changes may 
occur during pregnancy through illness 
of the mother and thus of the unborn 
infant; or during pregnancy through 
maldevelopment of the brain. Similar 
changes may occur in the brain at the 
time of birth. These so-called birth 
injuries once were thought to account 
for 80 to 90 percent of all cases of cere- 
bral palsy. It is now believed by qual- 
ified authorities that a closer estimate 
would be in the neightborhood of 10 per- 
cent. Lastly, disease of the infant or 
child, such as brain fever or menin- 
gitis, or head injuries, such as skull 
fractures, can lead to the damaging 
type of brain injury. 


Range of intelligence wide 

We can also generalize regarding the 
outlook for these children. Experi- 
enced medical observers have estimated 
that at least two-thirds of them are 
educable, with I. Q.’s showing the same 
range as unselected children—that is, 
from slightly retarded to superior 
intelligence. This is a marked con- 
trast to the evaluation of these children 
by the general public and, unfor- 
tunately, by many educators and 
physicians. 

Another generalization that can be 
made is in respect to the clinical pic- 
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Given at meeting of Denver Public Health 
Council, December 2, 1948, at Denver, Colo. 


ture. In this connection several points 
deserve emphasis: 

1. There is considerable variation in 
the type of muscular involvement, but 
two main types do make up the ma- 
jority of cases. These are the spastics, 
or those with stiff muscles; and the 
athetoid, or those with involuntary 
movements. 

2. Clinically, there is also consider- 
able variation in the degree of severity, 
all the way from complete incapacity to 
very minor involvement, practically 
unnoticeable. 

3. Another important clinical obser- 
vation is the frequency with which 
other handicaps, also due to brain ab- 
normality, accompany the muscular 
dysfunction. Some of these children 
are blind; some have severe cross eye; 
some are deaf; some have specific read- 
ing or speech disabilities; some defi- 
nitely do have severe mental deficiency ; 
others have definite personality and 
emotional difficulties. In this latter 
group it is sometimes difficult to decide 
how much of the handicap is on the 


basis of brain damage and how much is 
on the basis of a quite reasonable reac- 
tion to their severe physical disability. 


Cerebral-palsied child long neglected 

So we have a group of children, many 
of them severely handicapped physi- 
cally and, by reason of their physical 
handicap, barred from a normal educa- 
tion and from many of the normal per- 
sonal and social satisfactions in life. 

For many years it was accepted by 
everyone but a few particularly inter- 
ested people that nothing could be done 
to educate and rehabilitate these chil- 
dren. 


An educational process 


In recent years our interest and sub- 
sequently our knowledge has increased. 
We can now say definitely that for a 
substantial percentage of the total, ade- 
quate care can bring definite improve- 
ment. But this care is extremely com- 
plicated. Cerebral palsy is not a specific 
disease with a specific cure. There is 
no drug or single surgical procedure 


Experienced medical observers have estimated that at least two-thirds of the children with 





cerebral palsy are educable, that their mentalities range from slightly retarded to superior. 
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which will cure the condition. Rehabil- 
itation of these children is to a large 
extent an educational process both phys- 
ically and mentally. 

From the physical standpoint at 
least this means a long, tedious, and 
expensive program of care. It means 
provision of adequate diagnostic facili- 
ties, since without a precise and detailed 
diagnosis there cannot be adequate 
planning for treatment. It requires 
constant reevaluation and replanning 
of the course of treatment. The treat- 
ment program itself involves the serv- 
ices of many skilled persons. 


Many facets of care 


First, of course, comes the physician 
trained and experienced in the diag- 
nosis and care of these children. Upon 
him falls the responsibility of plan- 
ning, with the other professional per- 
sons, what can be done for a specific 
child. 

To assist the physician both in his 
diagnosis and his planning and evalua- 
tion of treatment, it is necessary fre- 
quently to have additional medical serv- 
ices such as those of a neurologist, a 
pediatrician, an orthopedic surgeon, an 
ear specialist, an eye specialist, or a 
psychiatrist. Then to a very large ex- 
tent the further day-to-day care depends 
on workers in other professions—the 
physical therapist, the occupational 


For children with cerebral palsy, as with all children, the principle of working with the whole 
child is important; and it must never be lost sight of in the plan for the child’s care. 



































































therapist, and also the speech therapist. 

But all this is only part of the picture. 
These children, of course, need the edu- 
cation that any child needs. Initially 
at least, many of them do not fit into the 
regular classroom program. Accord- 
ingly, it is necessary that teachers espe- 
cially trained to work with handi- 
capped children be available. Often, to 
guide the educational process properly, 
psychological evaluation and assistance 
is necessary, and obviously special fa- 
cilities and equipment are often needed. 

If you could spend a day in a center 
designed for the care of these children 
it would soon become obvious that it is 
absolutely necessary for all these people 
to function as a team. 

To use a very simple example, it is 
useless for the speech therapist to work 
a half hour or an hour with a particular 
child in the morning, only to have him 
revert completely to his poor speech 
habits for the remainder of the day 
while in the classroom. 


We must remember the whole child 


All the participants in the treatment 
team are highly skilled in their particu- 
lar professions, and all contribute to the 
total program; but any one of them can 
give only a partial service. 

As a practitioner I have had these 
chjldren in my office and have been com- 
pletely baffled as to how to give them 









anything approaching adequate care in 
a community with no program for their 
rehabilitation and education. 

There are many physical therapists 
who can carry along for a while in their 
special field, but they are always acute- 
ly aware of the other skills necessary to 
rehabilitate the whole child. The con- 
cept of working with the whole child is 
important and must never be lost sight 
of in the plan of care. 


For a normal life 


We want for these children, as for all 
children, (1) the best possible health 
status; (2) the best possible~ educa- 
tional attainment; (3) the fullest pos- 
sible personal and social satisfaction; 
and (4) the best possible occupational 
adjustment. 

There are, of course, many other 
weapons for fighting cerebral palsy. 
Research into the causes, with the ulti- 
mate goal of prevention; adequate in- 
stitutional care for those needing it; as 
rapid return to a regular school envi- 
ronment as possible; good case-finding 
procedures; and many other items that 
we cannot go into now. The working 
of a complete community program for 
cerebral palsy and the: part played in 
such a program by personnel of the 
health department, such as_ public- 
health nurses, medical-social workers, 
nutritionists, and physical therapists, 
is a complete discussion in itself. 

But why are there so few facilities 
for complete care? What are the ob- 
stacles to obtaining these objectives for 
this particular group of children? 
Broadly, they are the same obstacles 
that exist to developing adequate serv- 
ices in many other fields related to the 
health problems of children. 


Trained workers needed 


One is the lack of trained profes- 
sional personnel. It is at the present 
time almost impossible to go out and 
employ persons especially trained and 
experienced in cerebral palsy in any of 
the professional fields we have men- 
tioned. Even more discouraging is the 
fact that at the present time the facili- 
ties for training persons in this highly 
specialized field are almost nonexistent. 
We do hope that through current ac- 
tivities of both voluntary agencies and 


(Continued on page 158) 
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TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS IN STATE 
PROTECTION OF CHILD WORKERS 


Child-Labor Standards Show Net Gain, 1939-48 


LUCY MANNING 


CENTURY has passed since the 
A first law was enacted in this 

country to protect children from 
premature employment. In 1848 Penn- 
sylvania passed such a law, prohibiting 
employment of children under 12 in 
A number of States took 
the 


decade. These laws did hot provide for 


textile mills. 


similar action during following 
enforcement, but by enacting them the 
States recognized the cardinal principle 


child- 


hood is a time for growth and schooling. 


of echild-labor legislation—that 


Since these early attempts to keep 
young children out of factories, the fight 
against child labor has made tremen- 
dous gains, far outbalancing the losses 
that have occurred from time to time. 

The decade 1939-48, 


Pennsylvania’s pioneer legislative ac 


the tenth since 


tion against child labor, was largely a 
war period—a time when more losses 
than 
might 


gains in child-labor standards 
resulted. It 


when severe labor shortages—both in 


have Was a time 


the defense period and the actual war 


years—brought about strong demands 
for young workers. Wartime emer- 


gencies were pressuring legislatures to- 


ward relaxing child-labor standards 
and were influencing educational 


authorities toward weakening school- 
attendance requirements so that chil- 
dren could enter employment. 

Even before the war began, defense 
activities brought about increased em- 
ployment of young workers, not only in 
industries supplying war needs but also 
in such work as agricultural and domes- 
tic service and in restaurants and stores. 
As the war progressed and the adult 
the 
worker became more and more in de- 


labor reserve decreased, younger 
mand, and efforts to break down legal 
child-labor standards which had begun 
even in the defense period preceding the 
war increased. 


Before 1943 the acts relaxing stand- 
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ards affected, for the most part, young 
people 16 and over. A few relaxations 


permitted temporary release from 
school of children under 16 for farm 
work. In 1943 more and more acts were 
passed relaxing child-labor standards, 
though most of them applied only to 
the war period or to the period of 
hostilities. 

Various factors operated to protect 
young workers during the war, and not 
the least of these was the recognition 
in the public mind that child-labor 
standards built up over the last cen- 
tury should be maintained if possible. 
This is reflected in the legislative pat- 
tern followed in most States of limiting 
modifications to the war period and 
setting up administrative safeguards in 
many of the laws. Another factor was 
the vigorous work of women’s groups 
and other private organizations, which 
resulted in the defeat of many bills to 
lower standards, 

A major contributing influence was 
the positive attitude of the Federal 
Government toward upholding State 


Operating a commercial laundry machine is a dangerous job from which minors under 18 
A number of States have laws setting 18 as the minimum age for such 
work; a few of these protective child-labor laws were passed during the 10-year period 1939-48 


should be protected. 















Federal 


and child - labor standards. 

In January 1942, for example, the 
Secretary of Labor issued a statement 
regarding labor-law relaxations, with 
the concurrence of the War and Navy 
Departments. It recognized the need | 
for all-out preduction, and emphasized | 
the importance of maintenance of work- 
ing hours which would ensure maxi- 
mum continued production. It also 
pointed out that although, during a 
period of adjustment, hours standards 
might be relaxed if and when necessary, 
there must be no relaxation of standards 
governing employment of children 
under 16, 

Another step by a Federal agency, 
looking to the maintenance of child- 
labor standards, was taken the 
Chief of the Children’s ap- 
pointed a General Advisory Commiit- 


when 
Bureau 


tee on the Protection of Young Werkers. 

For the same purpose the War Man- 
power Commission recommended a 
“Policy on the Employment of Minors 
Under 18 Years of Age.” 

Also the Children’s Bureau and other 
interested Federal agencies jointly de- 
veloped “Recommended Policies for Re- 
Children’ for Wartime 
Agriculture” and “Policies for Part- 
Time Employment of School Youth.” 

An important influence was the fact 


cruitment of 


that a number of Federal agencies in- 
terested in manpower 
including the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, adopted a policy ot adhering to 


requirements, 


State and Federal child-labor standards. 
A strong impetus to, and support for, 
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During 1938-49 school-attendance laws were improved in more than one-fourth of the States. 


development of these national policies 
was found in the child-labor provisions 
of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, which apply to establish- 
ments producing goods for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

These provisions had been in effect 
substantially 3 years when the United 
States entered the war. They had been 
favorably accepted by employers and 
by the public. In general, they set a 16- 
vear minimum age for work in manu- 
facturing, mechanical, and processing 
occupations; a 16-year minimum age for 
employment during school hours; and 
an 18-year minimum for employment in 
hazardous occupations. 

The act permits employment at the 
age of 14 outside school hours in limited 
occupations, under special safeguards. 

The successful upholding of these 
Federal provisions during the war, ex- 
cept for temporary minor exceptions, 
was a major factor in support of State 
legislation. Any break in the Fed- 
eral child-labor standards undoubtedly 
would have spread to State standards. 


Improvements made in basic standards 
Improvements made by the States 
enacting child-labor legislation during 
the decade affected the minimum age 
for employment, maximum hours of 
work, work at night, employment- 
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certificate requirements, and employ- 
ment in hazardous occupations. 
School-attendance requirements were 
also materially strengthened, and the 
status of minors under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws was improved. 


Rise in minimum-age standards 

The most outstanding advance dur- 
ing the 10 years 1939-48 was improve- 
ment of minimum-age standards, and, 
particularly, wider adoption of a basic 
16-year minimum age for general em- 
ployment. 

At the beginning of the decade, the 
laws of only 10 States had a basic 16- 
year minimum age for general employ- 
At that time the idea of a 16- 
year minimum age was just beginning 


ment. 


to make headway. 

Today 20 States and Puerto Rico 
have a 16-year minimum, either for 
employment at any time in manufac- 
turing establishments, or for employ- 
ment in any gainful occupation during 
school hours except, in some States, in 
agriculture or domestic service. 

Two States—Maine and Texas—have 
set a 15-year minimum age, Maine hav- 





ing strengthened its 15-year minimum- 
age requirement in 1945. 

Twenty-five States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii still set a mini- 
mum age for employment of only 14. 





One State—Wyoming—sets no min- 
imum age, but in that State children 
required to attend school may not be 
employed during school hours. 

Almost every State that revised its 
minimum-age standard within the dec- 
ade established a basic 16-year mini- 
mum for general employment. This 
trend toward 16 as the basic minimum 
age in State child-labor legislation may 
well be another indication of the influ- 
ence of the child-labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act on State 
child-labor legislation. 


More States set a maximum 40-hour week 

Since 1939, nine States have recog- 
nized the need for controlling the hours 
of work of boys and girls who go to 
school and in addition carry a job. 
Fifteen States, as well as Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, now limit hours of em- 
ployment of children attending school 
and working outside school hours. 

Another important development was 
that a few States reduced the maxi- 
mum workweek permitted for minors 
under 16 or 18 years of age to 40 or 
44 hours. 

At the beginning of 1939 North 
Carolina and Rhode Island had a max- 
imum 40-hour workweek for minors 
under 16; and Wisconsin had a max- 
imum 24-hour week. 

During the 1938-49 period 7 States 
(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, West Virginia, and 
Virginia) established a 40-hour work- 
week for children under 16, making a 
total of 10 States with a maximum 40- 
hour week. One other State, Louisi- 
ana, during this period, changed its 
former maximum 48-hour week to 44. 

There are now 18 States that limit 
maximum weekly hours of children 
under 16 years to 44, or 40, or less. A 
maximum 48-hour week, however, is 
still the most usual standard for chil- 
dren under 16. 

During the 10-year period Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, and Virginia lim- 
ited the maximum weekly hours of 
workers 16 and 17 years of age to 40; 
and Louisiana limited them to 44, mak- 
ing 9 States that now have a maximum 
week of 40 or 44 hours for boys and 
girls of these ages. Only about half 
the States, however, now have any lim- 
itation on weekly hours for both boys 
and girls 16 or 17 years of age. 
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Little gain in prohibition of night work 

The States made little change in the 
prohibition of night work in 1939-48, 
either for workers under 16 years of 
age or for those 16 and 17. 

Most States work for 
minors under 16 after 6 or 7 p. m. 
Only 15 States, however, have any pro- 
tection against night work for both 
boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age 
in general employment. In 23 States 
there is no regulation of night work for 


prohibit 


either boys or girls of these ages, and 
in 10 others there is no night-work pro- 
hibition for boys of 16 and 17. 


Employment-certificate standards strengthened 

An employment-certificate system 
has come to be regarded as fundamen- 
tal to a good child-labor law in this 
country and basic to its effective en- 
forcement. certifi- 
cate, or work permit, if properly is- 
sued, safeguards the child by ensur- 
ing that he has fulfilled all the legal 
requirements for the job and helps the 


The employment 


employer by providing a means where- 
by he may be certain that he is com- 
plying with the law in hiring the child. 
During the 10 years we are review- 
ing, a number of States, including 
Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Virginia, and Florida, im- 
proved their certificate standards. 
The first 5 States extended their em- 
ployment-certificate requirement to in- 
clude boys and girls 16 and 17 years of 
age; Florida amended its law to re- 
ge certificates for minors of 
Maryland and Minnesota 
specifically provided by law for issu- 
ance of age certificates upon request. 
At the present time practically all the 
States require employment certificates 
or work permits as a condition for the 


quire a 
these ages. 


MINIMUM AGE FOR EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES 
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employment of children under 16; and 
24 States require employment or age 
certificates for the employment of 
minors 16 and 17 years of age. 

A few of the States that do not re- 
quire employment or age certificates for 
minors above 16 years of age provide by 
law for issuance of certificates of age to 
minors 16 and over upon request. 

In most of the remaining States such 
certificates are issued administratively, 
and since 1939 State employment and 
age certificates have been accepted by 
the United States Department of Labor 
as proof of age under the child-labor 
provisions of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 44 States. Equally as 
important as the requirement for em- 
ployment certificates are the methods of 
issuing the certificates and the adminis- 
trative procedures used to ensure uni- 
form and efficient issuance. There is 
little doubt that acceptance of State 
certificates as proof of age under the 
Federal act, through cooperative ar- 
rangements between the States and the 
Department of Labor, has been an im- 
portant factor in strengthening State 
certificate procedures. 


More States protect children from hazardous jobs 


Special protection from employment 
in hazardous occupations, a need that 
has long been recognized in child-labor 
legislation, was materially strength- 
ened in eight jurisdictions. 

Kentucky, Louisiana, West Virginia, 
New Jersey, and Puerto Rico, which, 
during the decade, set a minimum age 
of 16 for general employment, also es- 
tablished a minimum age of 18 for a 
considerable number of specific haz- 
ardous occupations. 

At the same time, these States, as well 


_} 16, alll occupations 


of employment 


GR Les thew 16 






16, except in agriculture, domestic 
service, oF certann other types 


as Florida and Hawaii, authorized a 
State official, usually the commissioner 
of labor, to declare occupations hazard- 
ous for minors under 18. 

Maine established a minimum age of 
18 for employees in any work—in speci- 
fied establishments—that is determined 
by the State commissioner of labor and 
industry to be hazardous, and under this 
authority many hazardous occupations 
were closed to young people under 18. 

Practically all the States now have 
prohibited employment of minors in 
some hazardous occupations, usually 
setting the minimum age for such work 
2 or more years higher than that for 
general employment. Only about half 
the States, however, extend any substan- 
tial protection from such work to minors 
16 and 17 years of age. 


Children in agricultural employment neglected 

Today, as 10 years ago, regulation of 
child labor in agriculture remains the 
weakest link in the chain of child-labor 
control. Most State child-labor laws 
do not offer any real protection to child 
workers in agricultural employment. 
Employment of children in commercial- 
ized agriculture continues, as in the 
past, to bring to the children long hours 
of work, lack of educational opportu- 
nity, physical hardships, and low living 
standards. 

But within the decade some measures 
were passed in a number of States, reg- 
ulating the employment of children in 
commercialized agriculture; and there 
has been a resurgence of public interest 
in the plight of the migrant farm 
worker, adult and child alike. The 
standards for agricultural employment 
included in this recent legislation usual- 
ly are lower than those set for industrial 
employment. 


MINIMUM AGE FOR EMPLOYMENT DURING SCHOOL HOURS 


UNDER STATE CHILD-LABOR LAWS, JULY 1948 
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Regulation of child labor in agriculture is the 


Puerto Rico, in its child-labor act, set 
the same standards for agricultural 
work as for other work. 

New Jersey, in 1940, established a 
minimum age of 16 for work in agricul- 
ture during school hours, and 12 for 
such work outside school hours. New 
Jersey also required certificates for em- 
ployment of children under 16 in agri- 
culture and limited working hours of; 
such children to 10 a day. 

In five other jurisdictions—Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Virginia, and 
Hawaii—minimum-age standards were 
extended to agricultural work, at least 
for such work during school hours. In 
Illinois and Virginia a 16-year mini- 
mum age now applies to farm work 
during school hours, and in Florida a 
14-year minimum age does the same. 
In Hawaii a 16-year minimum age ap- 
plies to such work if the child is re- 
quired to attend school; if he is not re- 
quired to attend school, a minimum age 
of 14 applies. 

Connecticut, in 1947, adopted a 14- 
year minimum age and established a 
maximum 8-hour day and a 48-hour, 6- 
day week for children 14 and 15 in farm 
work. These provisions apply, how- 
ever, only during those weeks in which 
the employer’s average number of em- 
ployees is more than 15. The law devi- 
ated from the customary pattern of 
placing administration of child-labor 
laws in the State labor department by 
placing the administration of the act 
in the State department of agriculture. 
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weakest link in the chain of child-labor control. 
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Workmen’s compensation laws improved 

In a few States the status of minors 
under workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion was improved during the 10 years 
1939-48. Mississippi provided for pay- 
ment of double compensation in case of 
injury to a minor while illegally em- 
ployed. New Jersey raised from 16 to 
18 the age under which workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits are doubled in case 
minors are injured while illegally em- 
ployed. Three States, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, and Iowa, brought illegally em- 
ployed minors within the coverage of 
their workmen’s compensation acts. 

Another important development was 
a Louisiana act establishing a compul- 
sory system of workmen’s compensation 
for minors between 12 and 18 years of 
age who sell or deliver newspapers or 
do other specified street work. 


States strengthen school-attendance laws 

During the 10-year period improve- 
ments were made in compulsory school- 
attendance laws, which are a strong 
support to child-labor controls, in 
over one-fourth of the States. These 
included raising the upper age for re- 
quired school attendance; eliminating 
some of the exemptions that weakened 
the requirements for school attendance; 
lengthening the required minimum 
school term; and improving provisions 
for enforcement of compulsory school 
attendance laws. 

Tn 1939 there were still 4 States that 
did not have a 16-year upper age for 


required school attendance on a State- 
wide basis: Georgia, Louisiana, and 
North Carolina required attendance 
only to 14 and Virginia to 15. Today 
every State requires attendance to 16 
years—some to 17 or 18—although all 
States permit some exemptions and 
many release children at 14 if they are 
employed. 


Net result is gain 


Along with the modest gains made in 
the decade, we find some losses. A few 
child-labor standards were lower in 
1948 than in 1939. Not all wartime re- 
laxations were temporary. And some 
States removed long-standing employ- 
ment safeguards, usually for minors 16 
or over. For instance, the minimum 
age for work of girls in theaters and 
other places of amusement in Ohio, and 
in restaurants in Utah, was reduced 
from 18 to 16. The minimum age for 
pinsetting in bowling alleys was low- 
ered in a number of States. 

In a few States maximum-hours or 
night-work standards for minors 16 
and over were lowered. The night- 
work prohibition applying to minors of 
these ages working in textile factories 
in Massachusetts, and in factories and 
certain other establishments in Dela- 
ware were weakened. Work in canner- 
ies, of boys and girls 16 and over in New 
Hampshire and Ohio, and of girls 15 
and over in Texas, was exempted from 
hours or night-work standards. 

A few of the lowered standards af- 
fected even children under 16. Michi- 
gan, for example, lowered its basic min- 
imum age for general employment from 
15 to 14; New York and Utah adopted 
exemptions affecting work of children 
as caddies, 

These scattered reductions, however, 
did not affect the general framework 
of the laws. Nor, for the most part, 
did they affect major standards, such 
as the standards concerning the min- 
imum age for employment or those con- 
cerning the requirement for work per- 
mits. Again the reductions in stand- 
ards usually did not apply to children 
under 16. We can therefore con- 
clude that State child-labor standards 
weathered the storm well, and that 
the decade 1939-48 ended with a net 
gain. 


Reprints available in about 4 weeks. 
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CHILD CARE AND 
WORLD PEACE 


WESTON LA BARRE Associate Professor of Anthropology 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


ATIONAL GROUPS differ from 
one another in their basic ways of 
These dif- 
ferences go deeper than merely clifferent 


looking at the world. 


descriptive content of tribal beliefs; 
they seem to rest upon subtle but pro- 
found differences of temperament be- 
tween group and group. For a long 
time these temperamental differences 
were somewhat mystically laid at the 
door of race; but racially mixed nations 
were often found to have a fairly uni- 
form temperament in all its members, 
and peoples of the same race differed 
widely as they belonged to different 
tribal or national groups. 

Nowadays we can see the true causes 
of the deep-going psychological differ- 
ences in character structure of adults in 
A group of adults 
who have grown up in the same society 


various societies. 
have a least common denominator of 
similarities in temperament to the ex- 
tent that they have all grown up under 
the culturally provided patterns of 
bringing up children in their society. 
Their basic emotional attitudes toward 
life will have basie typical character- 
istics, to the extent that they have all 
gone through the same pedagogical mill. 


Differences are fundamental 


These differences in culturally condi- 
tioned “national” temperament (char- 
acter structure for short) are deeper 
than rationality or logic. They are 
really of the order of the psychological 


Like 


optimism or pessimism, shyness or ex- 


differences bet weell individuals. 


pansiveness, trust or suspiciousness, 
they are beyond change by mere argu- 
ment, they are fundamental, and they 
precondition all overt “rational” argu- 
ments and attitudes. 

The clash of different 
groups in wars is due to the fact that 
the groups don’t talk the same psycho- 


irrational 
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logical language; they misunderstand 
each other because they have basically 
different expectancies, and demands on 
life. Accustomed to the implicit agree- 
ments and understandings they find in 
other members of their own group, and 
failing to find these automatic agree- 
ments in outsiders, they consider the 
outsiders wilfully perverse, systemati- 
We 


can get at the rational roots of war with 


cally stupid, or “just plain crazy.” 


the aid of economics, diplomacy, and 
so on: but how can we get at these irra- 
tional roots of war? 

Every society has its own notions of 
an ideal personality type to aim for, 
and perhaps its own child-rearing tech- 
niques are the real cause of whatever 
“Maladjusted” 
individuals will be those who do not fit 
that culture’s preferences, and a so- 


success they do attain. 


ciety 's misfits reflect its specific ideal- 
isms. Every tribe has firm ideas about 
what constitutes the “good” man—but 
the ideal varies hopelessly from tribe 
to tribe! 

Now since in modern times these blind 
tribalisms are beginning to impinge 
catastrophically upon one another, on 
a greater scale, we ought to begin to 
think about what we can do ultimately 
Part of the 
solution will be, I think, in terms of 
“What ought the citizen of one world 
to be like?” 


It is true we have no sound way of 


to contain the situation. 


choosing among the many tribal voices 
as to everything that ought to go into 
the basic character structure of the ideal 
world citizen. There would be 
much cultural subjectivity in any list 
of traits, if we chose them from the 
point of view of our own preferences. 


too 


But we don’t have to do such a grandi- 
The 


proportions of the necessity are more 


ose and such an arrogant thing. 


modest and clear. Let us see how the 


world situation itself is such as to help 
us define what we need by way of the 
minimally necessary qualities in our 
world citizens. 

Social workers, psychiatrists, and 
mental hygienists will be quick to see 
that the anthropologist is here talking 
their language, and coming to the same 
conclusions they have come to, but by 
a different road. The student of cul- 
ture-and-personality is convinced, as 
they are, that the world’s peace is ul- 
timately tied up with the kinds of hu- 
man beings that our various cultures 
produce. Here is some of the anthro- 
pologist’s concrete thinking. 

The stubborn fact is that the world 
contains many racial and tribal differ- 
Therefore what we need is a 
personality that can accept and be toler- 


ences, 


ant of all kinds of differences among 
human beings. (Social will 
recognize that I am here talking about 


workers 


their basic professional skill, their 
ability to relate themselves to people 
and to handle the relationship. Psy- 


chiatrists can easily fit the correct tech- 
nical terms to this: What we need is less 
primary narcissism and more mature 
object relationships. ) 


Home atmosphere should be democratic 


A culture ought not, by its very na- 
ture, generate frustrations and aggres- 
sions that it cannot handle internally. 
It seems to me that this implies that we 
should have a permissive, democratic 
atmosphere from A to Z in our child 
care. For it is frustrated individuals 
who are vicious, and it is individuals 
that cannot achieve legitimate expres- 
sion of their aggression within a society 
who are liable to express the bottled-up 
aggression on “the enemy” beyond their 
tribal borders whom they have never 
seen. 

Indeed, a culture that generates such 
forces could well benefit by having some 
of this aggression used to modify itself. 
An absolutist atmosphere does not per- 
mit this, but builds up further unex- 
pressed, explosive hostilities. A per- 
missive, democratic atmosphere achieves 
maximal expression of differences, and 
drains off aggressions usefully as they 
arise. 

The ideal world citizen will be able 
to criticize his own system maturely; 
the best kind of insight is insight into 


oneself. The world citizen ought not 
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to be cowed by his cultural superego, or 
to be awed by the authority of his tribal 
ancestors. Like the cured neurotic, he 
ought to be able to talk back to the voice 
out of the dead past, which may have 
made misjudgments. 

The ideal world citizen will be able 
to take self-responsibility for his own 
values. The surest way of gaining such 
world citizens is to give self-responsi- 
bility freely to children as they can 
increasingly manage it. 

We have enough dogmatists and ab- 
solutists. But dogmatists are insecure 
people, whose fanaticism is the meas- 
ure of their insecurity. We desperately 
need large numbers of people in the 
world who can tolerate honest 


Se 


intel- 


a 
# 


Children need the best kind of parents we know how to a 


mature, responsible fathers who can 
teach their children effectively the de- 
mands and the rewards of adult 
responsibility. 

We need more people who can clearly 
see the nature of their moral and cul- 
tural values, who can see that these are 
man-made and are variable among men 
and who realize that these values are 
the historical precipitate of the atti- 
tudes and the lives of past men, whose 
judgments were every bit as fallible as 
our own. 

We need people who can question 
their own beliefs, because questioning 
beliefs is the only scientific way to treat 


them. This requires that we should be 
continuously thoughtful about our 





who can offer assurance and security to the child in his infancy; mature, responsible fathers 


who can teach their children effectively the demands and rewards of adult responsibility. 


lectual differences of opinion without 
resorting to violence when they do not 
carry the day. This applies to our 
pedagogues and to all who have to do 
with the training of children by exam- 
ple. We should as jealously protect 
children in their rights as persons, as 
we should jealously protect the rights 
of minorities. 

Children need the best kind of parents 
we know how to achieve—mature, 
giving mothers who can offer assurance 
and security to the child in his infancy; 
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ways of bringing up children; that we 
should question our beliefs about sched- 
ules; that we should even question our 
pedagogical permissiveness, 

We need people who are not afraid 
of the real world, who meet reality with 
confidence, for the answers lie in the 
real world and not in our defense 
mechanisms. 

We need people who can meet new 
problems and new situations with spon- 
taneity and with free, unbound energy, 
uncommitted to the emotional defense 


of a fixed position. There are enough 
of those who will measure everything 
new by the old shibboleths, who will 
call upon the old, protective, compul- 
sive formulas to do their thinking for 
them. 

We need more people who can see 
that reality is not the same as the meth- 
od of looking at reality. There are 
many different languages in which to 
describe the world, but it is the same 
world, for all that it is apperceived 
with different grammars. And no one 
language, nor all of them put together, 
adds up to the real world. 

The world is full of ideas. What we 
need is more individuals who can take 
ideas out of the area of emotional be- 
lief and hotly argued faith, and de- 
tachedly put these ideas to work to 
prove their validity or to expose their 
inadequacy. 

What we ask for, fundamentally, is 
not for adherence to any cultural faith 
Rather 
we ask for individual human maturity, 
and for everything that would facili- 
tate that maturity. We ask for people 
who can humanly communicate with 
one another, for the wider the differ- 
ence that is bridged the greater the 
triumph. Differences are our safety, 
for we surely do not know all the right 
social, economic, and political answers, 
and only out of differences can the hu- 


so far as content is concerned. 


man experiment succeed. 

A young mother once read her little 
boy an animal story about a “kind- 
hearted owl.” Weeks later he asked 
her, out of the blue, the at-first baffling 
question, “What ind of hearts do owls 
have, Mother?” Mother racked her 
brains for several days, to track down 
the source of the question in order to 
understand how to answer it. The 
child’s “misunderstanding” was really 
a pointing out of the double meaning 
of the word “kind.” I think this is a 
charming illustration of how children 
have the priceless quality of teaching 
us our arbitrarinesses, if we can learn. 
Children meet life anew; they give us 
a fresh appreciation of our own un- 
clarity, they shock us with a realiza- 
tion that our shibboleths are not stub- 
born reality. For this reason, if for 
no other, children are our hope, and 
probably our salvation, ultimately. 

Reprints available in about 4 weeks 
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For the World’s Children 


(Continued from page 149) 
behalf of children that is now being 
launched. 

The United States, as might be ex- 
pected, is the chief contributor: It 
matches contributions of other govern- 
ments on the basis of $2.57 for every $1, 
and for this purpose $100,000,000 has 
been authorized, of which $75,000,000 
has been appropriated through June 
1949. So far, under that formula, the 


led 


Fund has drawn $55,000,000, and is now 
seeking contributions from other gov- 
ernments, on the basis of which it can 
draw out the remainder. 

While the United States contribution 
is the largest in total, other countries 
have contributed as generously on a per 
capita basis. The Australian contribu- 
tion, to cite one example, amounts to 
approximately $1 a person. Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Switzer- 
land, and Uruguay are well to the fore, 
on the same basis, and interestingly, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, 
which are recipient countries, are among 
the large contributors. Measured 
against what a country has to give, 
many of the smaller countries’ contri- 
butions take on great size. 


France, 


Many nations contribute 


The largest contributor, in propor- 
tion to its population, is Iceland, which, 
through the United Nations Appeal for 
Children, gave the equivalent of almost 
$4 a person. Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom each raised more than $1,000,- 
000 through the appeal; the United 
States, approximately $600,000. Re- 
ports from Denmark indicate that large 
sums will be collected there through the 
®ppeal now in progress, the money to be 
used for the antituberculosis vaccina- 
tion program. These figures are cited 
to show the widespread support the 
Fund has received not only from gov- 
ernments, but from individuals, but 
even so, there is not money enough to 
meet the needs. 

Meanwhile there are calls upon the 
Fund as urgent as any that it has yet 
met. In Italy alone, nearly a million 
children receive the UNICEF supple- 
mentary meal, and as many more are in 
need of it. In Greece a quarter of a mil- 
lion children are in the refugee camps, 
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and for many, the little meal UNICEF 
helps to provide is the only nourishing 
food they have from day to day. In 
the Palestine area 350,000 mothers and 
children homeless ; 
Greece, they look to the Children’s 
Fund for help. In China, even great- 
er numbers are in desperate need. 

Elsewhere, in other countries of the 
Far East, in the Middle East, and in the 
Americas, the needs of children are no 
less grave for being long standing. 

In Europe the food situation has 
eased somewhat. Three of the UNI- 
CEF-assisted countries — Finland, 
France, and Hungary—are requesting 
no further assistance in food supplies. 
The others, though, still need the 
Fund’s help, for milk will be in short 
supply at least until the summer of 
1950, and will not reach prewar levels 
until later in some countries. 

Even when the food need is com- 
pletely met there will still be other 
great needs left by the war, needs put 
into the background only because so 
little could be done about them. In 
the health field, only the preventive 
work has been undertaken, not the 
curative. 

In the social-welfare field, the prob- 
lems can only be imagined. In this 
country the child without a father is 
the exception; in some classrooms in 
Europe, a third of the children or more 
are in this category, their fathers killed 
or missing. 

There is no reason to think that the 
special problems of these children, in- 
dividually, are any less serious than 
those of the child in similar circum- 
stances in the United States. So, one 
can multiply many times over the num- 
ber of children in need of special care 
in our own communities—the depend- 
ent, the homeless, the delinquent—and 
still have no fair grasp of what has 
happened to the children of 
devastated countries. 


are and, as in 


war- 


The need is great and grave 

The Charter of the United Nations 
states that that world body was 
brought into being to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, 
but there is first this present genera- 
tion. A start has been made, through 
the Children’s Fund, in meeting at least 
a part of that responsibility. 
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To Combat Cerebral Palsy 


(Continued from page 151) 

official health agencies this situation 
will be improved in the near future. 

Another obstacle is the fact that al- 
ready available services often fail to 
come together into a team approach. In 
other words, we find so often in a com- 
munity small segments of care being 
given by a variety of agencies, with very 
little joint planning and frequently 
without knowledge that someone else is 
doing similar or related jobs. I per- 
sonally feel very strongly the need for 
cooperative planning and maximum use 
of existing facilities before superimpos- 
ing a new plan or program. 


Community should pay for cerebral-palsy program 

The third obstacle is one that is 
chronic with all health-department 
service programs—that is, lack of 
money. This type of care is very com- 
plex and very expensive and to my mind 
must be assumed as a community re- 
sponsibility if all children are to get 
the best care. 

I have naturally been speaking large- 
ly of the health services needed by these 
children. But the educational program 
necessary is the backbone of an adequate 
rehabilitation service and in many areas 
the worst off financially and in per- 
sonnel. 

I mentioned a moment ago that these 
same obstacles were present in most pro- 
grams of service for children. I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my personal conviction regarding the 
healthy development of services for 
children with cerebral palsy. 


An integral plan 


I am convinced that the most sound 
and permanent progress will be made if 
programs, both health and educational, 
will be integrated with the over-all com- 
munity plan for services to handicapped 
children. This, of course, does not pre- 
clude special emphasis on the techniques 
and facilities particularly required for 
this diagnostic group. It does help 
avoid duplication of service and cer- 
tainly leads to the most efficient use of 
public and private funds and to the most 
efficient use of highly skilled profes- 
sional personnel, of whom we have so 
few. 


Reprints available in about 4 weeks 
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FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 


YOUR JOB: A guide to opportunity 
and security, by Fritz Kaufmann of 
the staff of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1948. 238 pp. 





For everyone who wants to work in 
a job suited to his abilities and per- 
sonality this small volume gives a large 
amount of very pertinent information. 
It is, as the preface states, “a book about 
jobs—about choosing a job, finding a 
job, holding a job, progressing on a job, 
and changing to a better job. More 
than that, it is a book which describes 
a worker’s rights and responsibilities 
under current social and labor laws. It 
is a book for people who give advice as 
well as for those who seek it.” 

One section of the book is directed to 
the inexperienced young worker; this 
should be of particular value in help- 
ing to orient young people to the world 
of work and in assisting them to make 
a wise occupational choice. 

The book should be useful not only to 
workers, but to vocational counselors. 

Louise Q. Blodgett 


REPORT OF THE THIRD NATION- 
AL CONFERENCE ON CITIZEN- 
SHIP, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C., May 16-19, 
1948. Published by the National Ed- 
ucation Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. Single copies, 
50 cents. Quantity discounts: 2 to 9 
copies, 10 percent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 
percent; 100 or more copies, 3314 per- 
cent. 


“Three faiths have we: Legislation, 
education, and participation; and the 
greatest of these is participation. Par- 
ticipation means that all of us, everyone, 
regardless of faith, race, sex, ethnic 
background, regardless of nationality, 
get together. Participation means that 
the world gets together to solve its prob- 
lems. This is an ideal to which we hold 
with strength and tenacity.” These 
words, from the Report of the Third Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship, ex- 
press the spirit of this series of confer- 
ences. 

The first of the conferences was 
held in Philadelphia in May 1946, as 
an outgrowth of the work of the Citizen- 
ship Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The second conference 
was held in Boston, May 1947. Both 
these conferences had the advice and co- 
operation of the United States Depart- 
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ment of Justice. For the third confer- 
ence, held in Washington, May 1948, 
the Department of Justice became co- 
sponsor with the National Education 
Association. The fourth of the series 
will be held in New York, May 15-18, 
1949. 

The objectives of the third conference 
were: 

To reexamine the functions and duties 
of American citizenship in today’s 
world; to assist in the development of 
more dynamic procedures for making 
citizenship more effective; and to indi- 
cate the ways and means by which vari- 
ous organizations may contribute con- 
cretely to the development of a more 
active, alert, enlightened, conscientious, 
and progressive citizenry in our country. 

Centering on the theme, “Citizen- 
ship—rights and responsibilities,” the 
program was divided into three parts: 
(1) The world-minded American citi- 
zen; (2) Basic human rights and attend- 
ant responsibilities; (3) Citizenship in 
action in the local community. 

Nearly 400 organizations and agen- 
cles were represented at the conference. 


Terie 





Social Legislation 
Information Service 


Expands its Program 


Anticipating that the Eighty-first: 


Congress will consider an unprece- 
dented volume of measures affecting 
the general welfare, the Social Legisla- 
tion Information Service, Inc., is ex- 
panding its program and expects to 
provide service to 2,000 additional or- 
ganizations. 

The Social Legislation Information 
Service is a nonprofit, public-service or- 
ganization, which publishes a weekly 
bulletin giving a complete but simpli- 
fied analysis of Federal bills affectin 
families and communities in the broa 
areas of health, education, welfare, 
housing, employment, and recreation. 
These bulletins also announce congres- 
sional hearings and report important 
amendments and action taken so that its 
readers are aware of the status of bills 
in which they are especially interested. 

The officers of the Social Legislation 
Information Service are: President, 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, of the Washing- 
ton Post; vice president, John Dewey, 
professor emeritus of philosophy, Co- 
lumbia University; Mrs. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, author, and member of the 
Committee on Youth Problems, Ameri- 


can Council on Education; Homer 
Folks ; George J. Hecht, publisher, Par- 
ents’ Magazine; Leonard W. Mayo, 
president, Child Welfare League of 
America; Most Reverend Bernard J. 
Sheil, director general, Catholic Youth 
Organization of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago; C.-E. A. Winslow, professor 
emeritus of public health, Yale School 
of Medicine; Secretary, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Folks Zimand, general secretary, 
National Child Labor Committee; 
treasurer, George Gallup, director, 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 

Inquires about the service are invited 
by Mr. Bernard Locker, Executive Di- 
x: 930 F Street NW., Washington 
4, D.C. 


CALENDAR 





Apr. 30-May 7—National Boys and 
Girls Week. Twenty-ninth annual 
observance. Further information 
from the National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

May 1-8—National Family Week. Sev- 
enth annual observance. Sponsored 
by the Interfaith Committee, repre- 
senting Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants. Information from Rev. Rich- 
ard E. Lentz, International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 

May 2-5—National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Detroit, 
Mich. 

May 2-6—National League of Nursing 
Education. | Annual convention. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 15-18—Fourth National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship. New York, N. Y. 
Auspices of the National Education 
Association and the United States 
Department of Justice. 

May 16-18—National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. St. Louis, Mo. 


Regional conferences, Child Welfare 

League of America 

May 1-4—Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence. Chicago, I] 


June 6-7—New England Regional Con- 
ference. Portsmouth, N. H. 





Photographic credits: 

Cover and pages 150 and 151, Esther Bubley 
for Children’s Bureau. 

Page 146, David Seymour for UNICEF. | 

Pages 147 and 149, official United Nations 
photograph, department of public informa- 
tion. 

Page 148, courtesy of UNICEF. 

Page 152, copyright photograph, courtesy 
of LOOK. 

Page 155, Library of Congress photograph, 
by Russell Lee. 

Page 157, Federal Security Agency photo- 
graph, by George Jones. 
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What Is Your State Doing 
About Child Labor? 


State child-labor standards stood up 
well under the strain of war-born man- 
power shortages, as Lucy Manning 
points out in this issue of The Child. 
At the end of 10 years that included the 
defense period and a time of postwar 
adjustment, as well as actual wartime, 
the standards were fully up to their pre- 
war level, and even a little higher. 

This reflects great credit on the State 
and national organizations that have 
worked so long to improve child-labor 
laws. For it was the firm foundation 
that these groups laid in the past, as 
well as their intensified efforts during 
the decade of extra strain, that enabled 
the standards to weather the storm. In 
some States help came from children’s 
code commissions or wartime children’s 
commissions; these helped to center at- 
tention on the needs of child workers. 

But we must not be complacent; the 
job of protecting child workers is not 
vet done. It is true that child labor to- 
day is different, more scattered, less 
concentrated, and less dramatically 
stirring. This is because child labor in 
factories and sweat shops has been done 
away with through State and Federal 
laws. And so much progress has been 
made in checking child labor in some 
employments that the public conscience 
has been soothed into believing that 
child labor is practically abolished. 

Instead, child labor is increasing. 
Twice as many boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age were working 
in 1948 as in 1940. Some of these are 
in occupations in which child labor is 


regulated by well-enforced laws. But 
large numbers of boys and girls are in 
jobs with long hours and bad working 
and living conditions, and many of 
these children and young people get 
little protection from child-labor laws. 

If the public realized all this, more 
people would protest to their legisla- 
tures. As Edith Stern points out in the 
February 1949 issue of the Woman's 
Home people are 
against child labor when they recog- 
nize it. They would unite to oppose 
employment of children in factories. 

But they do not recognize the evils of 
child labor in, for example, the work of 
14-year-old agricultural laborers. If 
they see a child picking beans for a com- 
mercial grower, they may say that the 
work does not seem unsuitable. They 
say this because they do not know that 
the child left school in the third grade. 
And that he is working 10 hours a day. 
And that he is living in a shack on the 
edge of an irrigation ditch. 

Again, when people are served by a 
15- or 16-year-old waitress, it does not 
occur to them that she may be carrying 
heavily laden trays far too many hours 
a day. 

Because many of us do not recognize 
evils like these, says Mrs. Stern, the 
public conscience is not aroused about 
child labor today as it was in the past, 
when the people successfully demanded 
that their State legislatures enact the 
early minimum-age laws. 

Still, were it not for the support the 
public gave to bills upholding child- 
labor standards in the 10 years just 
over, the legislatures could not have 
brought about the favorable balance 
that we had at the end of the decade 
1939-48. 


Companion, most 


The wartime emergency is over, but 
success in protecting child workers 
through legal standards still depends 
on public support. As I write these 
words many State legislatures are in 
session, and a number of bills have been 
introduced concerning child labor. 
Most of these bills would raise stand- 
ards; a few would lower them. 

It is too early to measure success, but 
we are hopeful that these 1949 sessions 
will continue the trend that brought a 
net gain in the period 1939-48. 

Our experience in that decade has 
strengthened us in the conviction that 
we must conserve our youth power by 
allowing children to grow up unham- 
pered by premature or injurious em- 
ployment and prepared for citizenship 
by a good basic education. 

Such conservation requires more than 
legal standards, essential as they are. 
Our young people need to be trained 
and guided, and when they are ready 
for employment they need to be directed 
into the right kinds of jobs. 

And progress in fulfilling these 
needs, not only through better laws, but 
through better schools and better youth 
programs generally, comes only when 
the necessity for these things is recog- 
nized at the grass roots. 

Behind all the progress that has been 
made in the past lhe State and com- 
munity planning. And future progress 
will come only as we have a citizenry 
aware of the needs of childhood and 
youth and united for action. 


Mat ureh 
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